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rus belt of southern California 

is the city of Pomona with a pop- 
ulation of more than 25,000—and its 
very nerve center is the Pomona ex- 
change of the Associated Telephone 
Co., Ltd., serving some 10,000 sub- 
scribers and making connections 
with the numerous rural lines in 
the surrounding territory and toll 
lines to neighboring exchanges in 
the Associated company’s network in 
southern California. 

Through the thousands of orange 
and lemon groves of the fertile Po- 
mona Valley run the wires that bind 
the various communities into a ho- 
mogeneous whole, commercially and 
socially. It is fitting, therefore, 
that—like another Paul Revere— 
when danger threatens, the warning 
message goes out over this great 
communication system with the speed 
of a winged messenger. It is not the 
British, this Paul Revere warns 
against, but a present-day intangible 
enemy that threatens—not their lives 
and liberties but their livelihood. 

It is hoary Jack Frost, that deadly 
scoundrel who slips down from the 
north, riding a high-pressure area 
and, with his chill finger, withers 
the green groves and dries up the 
juice of the golden globes counted 
upon to bring prosperity and happi- 
ness to this region, usually so fa- 
vored by Mother Nature. 


|" THE HEART of the great cit- 


Revere 


By JOHN B. WALLACE 


WHEN DANGER THREATENS the warning message ot 
Paul Revere of the 20th century goes out over the tele- 


phone communication system of the community with 


the speed of a winged messenger. 


Story of the tele- 


phone facilities of the Associated Telephone Co. in 


southern California as a vital factor in the protection of 


citrus groves from blight or destruction by Jack Frost 


This Paul Revere of the 20th cen- 
tury is the man in the lighthouse, 
Floyd D. Young, government me- 
teorologist or, in everyday vernacu- 
lar, the weather man. Mr. Young, 
however, is not the common or gar- 
den variety of weather man. He is 
a specialist in frost. 

Instead of mounting a prancing 
steed, this modern Paul Revere— 
seated in the quiet of his home in a 
residential section of Pomona—gives 
his warnings by telephone or radio 
at prearranged intervals during the 
days and nights when Jack Frost is 
lurking nigh, and reports the state 
of danger simultaneously to thou- 
sands of anxious listeners. The dan- 
ger period usually extends from No- 
vember 1 until February 1. 


Southern California does not have 
a killing frost every year. Some- 
times that insidious enemy of fruit 
growers will skip several seasons. 
However, there are very few, if any, 
years that growers in certain sec- 
tions do not have to light their 
orchard heaters. This is in what 
might be called marginal citrus ter- 
ritory where, perhaps, it would have 
been better to have planted hardier 
fruits. 

In the boom days of southern Cal- 
ifornia many subdividers planted 
orange groves in districts much 
safer for deciduous fruits, like apples 
or pears. Their money once in- 
vested, the growers lack the courage 
to grub out the trees and so, winter 
after winter, enrich the oil compa- 
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nies with their heavy consumption 
of fuel oil to ward off the dangers of 
frost. 

In the citrus belt proper, heating 
is necessary on low ground on an 
average of about once in three years; 
while once every decade the whole 
district, on both high and low 
ground, gets a killing freeze that 
calls for every resource of man and 
nature to ward off disaster. 

Just as a nation in time of peace 
prepares for war, so the growers in 
summer and autumn bring in their 
heavy ammunition consisting, in this 
case, of fuel oil, coke and briquets. 
With its tremendous oil fields ad- 
jacent to—and in some _ instances 
right among—the orange groves, 
fuel oil is naturally the favorite. On 


These measurers of temperature are 
a highly-important part of the or- 
chard equipment and it is necessary 
that they be accurate. They are 
placed at strategic points in the 
orchards and are consulted fre- 
quently during the cold nights. Mr. 
Young gets his weather data from 
points far out in the Pacific Ocean, 
from ’way up in the Arctic, and 
from the Middle West—through the 
Chicago government weather bureau. 
More than 150 stations report to 
him daily. 

But even the most regular of 
routines have their occasional inter- 
ruption. For several days recently 
the weather bureau was unable to 
obtain its usual reports from ships 
in the mid-Pacific within a radius 
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The San Dimas fruit exchange recognizes and pays tribute to the Associated Telephone Co. 
for its service to fruit growers in its exhibit at the Los Angeles County Fair. 


the higher ground where heating is 
more infrequent, growers resort to 
coke and briquets. 

In all of these preparations the 
telephone company plays a part—and 
a big one, especially during a pro- 
longed cold spell, as there was last 
winter when the growers were hard 
put to obtain sufficient fuel. Then 
the telephone wires were kept hot 
from the growers into the packing 
houses and from the packing houses 
into the offices of the oil and rail- 
road companies. 

During the cold snaps the tele- 
phone company appeals to its sub- 
scribers, through the columns of the 
newspapers, to keep the wires clear 
for emergency use. Children and 
housewives are requested to use the 
telephone only for necessary calls 
and not for visiting. As the entire 
district depends largely for its bread 
and butter upon citrus, whole- 
hearted cooperation is invariably 
given. 

One of the preparations in which 
“Paul Revere” Young has a part is 
in the testing of thermometers. 
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of 3,500 miles. It was learned later 
that the interruption was due to a 
“slumber” strike. 

In order to send in these weather 
reports, the slumbers of the radio 
operators are interrupted at 4 a. m. 
Receiving no extra compensation for 
this service, which they declared was 
not a part of their contract, they de- 
cided recently to go on a slumber 
strike. Through some active interest 
on the part of Uncle Sam, the radio 
operators’ union intervened, with the 
result that radio weather service has 
been resumed. 

Most of the cold weather in south- 
ern California comes from hkigh- 
pressure areas that develop in the 
Arctic and work their way down the 
-acific coast. Three days’ duration 
is usually the limit for a cold snap. 
It generally comes after a rainstorm 
when clearing weather leaves a still, 
high-pressure area that settles down 
on the citrus belt. The first night 
is usually the coldest and the weather 
gradually warms up from then on. 

January of 1937 was an exception. 
Instead of going away gradually 


after the third day, the hig 
sure area—because of a static 
tion of the atmosphere over A 
and Nevada—hovered over t 
gion for nearly 30 days. Occasi 
it would warm up slightly— 
turn colder again. 

As fuel began to get scar 
growers became panicky. 
burned old tires, trash, coal, 
and, in fact, anything that 
generate heat. 

The smoke and soot from the oj] 
and coal heaters filled the homes of 
the citrus belt residents and many 
were the wails from housewives ag 
their curtains, furniture and walls 
became blacker and blacker. Little 
could be done about it, however, 
Merchants who witnessed the de- 
struction of their stocks realized that 
if the fruit was not saved, there 
would be little sale of the goods any- 
way. 

Foremost in the fight against the 
devastations of Jack Frost was the 
Associated Telephone Co., operating 
16 exchanges in the citrus fruit 
country of southern California and 
now maintaining its headquarters in 
Santa Monica. When asked how the 
company was reimbursed for the 
heavy extra expense entailed by its 
special service during the freeze, 
Carl H. Lorbeer, veteran manager of 
the Pomona district, replied: 

“Our reimbursement came in the 
saving of the crop. A total loss 
would have meant a tremendous drop 
in revenue for the company. Our 
welfare is bound up in that of the 
growers.” 

Mr. Young issues a preliminary 
weather forecast at noon, each day. 
That comes over a large radio sta- 
tion that has a national hook-up. At 
eight o’clock in the evening comes 
the warning that eventually decides 
whether or not the growers will light 
up their smudge pots or orchard 
heaters and at what time. 

This warning is also flashed on 
the screen at the motion picture 
theaters in the district. Another 
forecast and final warning comes at 
10 o’clock. 

Then the telephone company en- 
ters the picture. 

If he is not of the nervous type 
the grower has gone to bed. More 
than likely, however, he sits up, plays 
cards or reads. His heaters are filled 
with oil or coke, the kindling has 
been laid and all is in readiness for 
the dose of gasoline and the appli- 
cation of the torch or the touching 
of a match—if the heater is an oil 
burner. Occasionally, he goes out 
doors and takes a squint at the sky, 
wets his finger to see if there is any 
wind. A cloud or two—or a breeze 
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The illustration above shows the Pomona 
exchange building and part of the out- 
side plant crew of the Associated Tele- 


phone Co., Ltd. 


To the right is Floyd D. Young, govern- 
ment meteorologist at Pomona, Calif., 
Paul Revere” to the fruit qrowers in 
southern California, who carries on his 
work in a quiet but effective way with 
the aid of the telephone and radio and 
the cooperation of 150 weather stations. 
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Above is seen a view of the storage 

yard and portion of the motor vehicle 

equipment of the Pomona exchange of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd. 


Below is shown the present operating 

room of the Pomona exchange which 

furnishes service to the neighboring 

communities of Chino, Claremont, La- 

Verne and San Dimas as well as the city 
of Pomona. 
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—may mean that, despite Mr. 
Young’s prediction, he will not have 
to light up. 

Then as weariness overtakes him 
and he dozes off for a minute, there 
comes the shrill ringing of the tele- 
phone bell. The operator at his 
packing house informs him that the 
danger point has been reached. 
Hanging up, he dashes out into his 
grove, looks at the thermometers and 
starts his crew to work firing the 
smudge pots. 

Of course, the danger point is not 
reached simultaneously throughout 
the district. When it has reached 26 
degrees above zero in one grove 
the point at which orange groves are 
heated—it may be two or three de- 

















winter, the Pomona exchange aver- 
aged 80,000 calls a day and the Co- 
vina exchange, 36,000. On January 
21 all records for both exchanges 
were broken, with 94,000 calls for 
Pomona and 49,900 for Covina. 
Charged for three weeks with the 
soot and smoke from the heaters, the 
air was so murky, even in day-time, 
that the sun was obscured. It was 
a banner season for colds, influenza, 
bronchitis and other respiratory dis- 
eases. In common with the others, 
many of the girls at the exchange 
were ill, but they stuck nobly to their 
posts while the emergency lasted. 
The outside crews were busy also 
day and night and the telephone em- 
ployes as well as the growers 


Telephone switchboard which served the city of Pomona, Calif., in 1906. 


grees higher in others. Lemons, too, 
are more susceptible to frost than 
oranges, and heating in such groves 
usually is started when the tempera- 
ture is 28 or 29 degrees above 

As thousands of growers are being 
aroused by the telephone, the ex- 
change itself is a busy place. For 
instance, instead of the normal night 
force of eight girls in one exchange, 
13 are busy at the switchboards. 
Even with this addition, during the 
worst nights of January, 1937, the 
switchboards were badly congested. 

The Covina exchange, which 
shares the burden of calling with 
Pomona, overheated its battery- 
charging equipment due to heavy 
current drain caused by the multi- 
plicity of calls and had to secure an 
emergency charger from the ware- 
house of the company at Long Beach. 
It was installed with little delay and 
performed efficiently during the re- 
mainder of the cold snap. 

With exchanges carrying a traffic 
load from 80 to 90 per cent above 
normal, there is little wonder that 
some mechanical difficulties were en- 
countered. On January & and 9, last 
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breathed a sigh of relief when the 
cold spell was at last broken. 

To return to the warning tech- 
nique, the growers are called in ro- 
tation beginning with the coldest 
sections. To save time they simply 
respond by giving their number. Lit- 
tle delay is encountered in getting 
responses as they are expecting the 
call when the forecast by Weather- 
man Young has been at all alarming. 
The service has resulted in consider- 
able extra business for the company 
in the installation of extensions, 
handsets, etc. 

The equipment which Mr. Young 
has installed in his home for use in 
forecasting and broadcasting is the 
very latest in weather and radio de- 
vices. It includes a recording baro- 
graph, which indicates air pressure; 
a telethermograph, recording outside 
air temperature; a government max- 
imum and minimum thermometer, 
and a recording hydrograph, which 
reveals the humidity. 

A most necessary instrument is 
the psychrometer which records the 
amount of moisture in the air. The 
dewpoint is a highly-important fac- 


tor in forecasting frost. 
are made with such accuracy that 
rarely is there a half-degree varia. 
tion. 

Occasionally, a 
caused by the proximity of the moun. 
tains or ocean may temper the long 


For ‘Casts 


local condition 


range forecast somewhat, and the 
drifting in of a few small clouds or 
the slightest breeze may save the 
grower thousands of dollars in fue] 
oil and labor. 

To relay the nightly forecasts by 
radio, Mr. Young has installed g 
long-wave receiver for obtaining 
weather data in code from ships far 
out in the Pacific, a microphone, an 
amplifier, and two telephone lines, 
one for communication and one for 
radio broadcasting. 

Notwithstanding the many thov- 
sands of dollars spent for orchard 
heating in January, 1937, one-fourth 
of the naval and more than one-third 
of the valencia crop was ruined, 
Lemons were even harder hit and, 
because of some tree damage, the 
lemon crop will be light until next 
spring. However, the heating of the 
groves plus the service furnished by 
the government weather bureau and 
the telephone company saved enough 
of the citrus crop to return $200,000 
more to the grower than the previous 
year, due to the higher prices re- 
ceived. 

California growers are very jeal- 
ous of the reputation of their brands 
of citrus, and the fruit from groves 
that are even slightly hit by the 
frost is carefully separated at the 
packing houses. 

For many years this was done by 
water separators, using the gravity 
system. A frosted orange or lemon 
floats while the undamaged fruit, 
heavy with juice, sinks. Last year, 
a new gadget was developed by 
means of which the fruit is x-rayed 
as it passes the machine on belt con- 
veyors. It is believed that this de- 
vice will eventually supplant the 
water method. 

Heavy penalties are inflicted un- 
der both state and federal laws for 
the shipment of frost-damaged fruit. 

The Pomona exchange, which be- 
came part of the Associated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., in 1931, was for- 
merly the Pomona Valley Telephone 
& Telegraph Union. Fittingly 
enough, it was started by the Pomo- 
logical Club when in 1902 this or- 
ganization met at Claremont and ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of organizing a tele- 
phone service. The growers wanted 
to make it a cooperative organiza- 
tion but the laws of the state pre- 
vented. 

The Sunset Telephone & Telegraph 
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Co. (predesessor of the Pacific Bell) 
then had about 300 subscribers in 
the district but it was concentrating 
its operations in the towns and the 
ranchers had no service. 

The central office of the new com- 
pany was located in Pomona and 
service was first begun in September, 
1903. Long distance connections 
were soon established with Covina, 
Monrovia, Los Angeles and Pasa- 
dena. Over in Chino, a farming and 
fruit district adjacent to Pomona, 
the residents organized the Home 
Telephone Co. and connected up their 
lines with Pomona. 

Later, in 1908, a branch office was 
established in Chino, Claremont hav- 
ing already been equipped with a 
branch office the previous year. San 
Dimas followed in 1909 and La 
Verne, formerly Lordsburg, in 1911. 
At one time San Dimas had three 
competing telephone companies but, 
in 1912, consolidation eliminated this 
nuisance—leaving the Pomona Val- 
ley Telephone & Telegraph Union in 
possession of the field. 

In 1917 the present exchange was 
built and in 1921 Carl H. Lorbeer, 
the present manager, succeeded D. 
S. Parker, the first manager, whose 
assistant he had been. The original 
few hundred telephones in the ex- 
change has grown to nearly 10,000 
and upon its merger with the Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co. it became part 
of a system in southern California 
that operates in all more than 95,000 
stations. 

Labor turnover in the Pomona ex- 
change has been small, most of the 
employes having been with the com- 
pany for many years. Six have rec- 
ords of more than 25 years’ continu- 
ous service, including Manager Lor- 
beer. 

Pomona, the hub of the Associated 
company’s wire network, is the 
largest city—with a population of 
25,000, but its subsidiary exchanges, 
La Verne, Claremont, San Dimas and 
Chino, are all prosperous little cities. 
Claremont is the home of Pomona 
and Scripps colleges, where the Ox- 
ford system is in operation, while 
La Verne also has a college, named 
after the city and operated by the 
Church of the Brethern. 

While citrus fruits are the princi- 
pal products of the district, walnuts 
are also grown extensively and gen- 
eral farming and deciduous fruit 
growing is also practiced. Several 
large manufacturing concerns, in- 
cluding the Pomona Pump Co., are 
Scattered throughout the district— 
and Pomona is the site of the Los 
Angeles County Fair, the largest 
county fair in this country. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


TO ASSESS or not to 
assess a report charge, 
that is the question. 
Traffic series No. 318 


HE FIRST question in this 

week’s series seems to be a 

puzzling one to many operators. 
When the person at the called sta- 
tion refuses to talk on a station-to- 
station collect call, under what con- 
ditions does this constitute a charge- 
able report? Our first responsibility 
is to find out whether the person an- 
swering at the called station is quali- 
fied to talk as this determines the 
action to be taken. 

In the event that the person at the 
called station refuses to talk and the 
report is received from some one 
who plainly is not qualified to talk 
for example, someone who cannot 
take a message or answer questions, 
such as a young child, or a workman 
or cleaner who happens to be on the 
premises temporarily—if the calling 
party is holding the line, ask, “Shall 
I try your call later?” 

If the answer is in the affirmative 
and the calling party does not specify 
a time, say, “I will call you in about 
20 minutes.” If the calling party 
specifies a time, say, “Yes, sir,” or, 
“All right, sir,” as seems appropriate 
and add, “I will call you.” Consider 
this equivalent to a “don’t-answer”’ 
condition and do not change the clas- 
sification of the call. 

If the calling party indicates that 
he has not heard or understood the 
report, or if he has not been holding 
the line, give the report, saying, for 
example, “No one is there who will 
talk. Shall I try your call later?” 
and proceed as outlined in the fore- 
going. 

However, if the report is received 
from a person who plainly could talk 
if willing to do so—for example, 
someone who can take a message or 
answer questions, such as a maid or 
cook or a member of the household, 
an employe of the firm or someone 
at a secretarial system—consider the 
call as equivalent to one on which the 
called station refuses to accept the 
charge, enter the report, underlined, 
on the ticket, and say to the calling 
station, for example, “No one is there 
now who will talk.” 





If the calling party cancels the 
call, say, “All right, sir,” and release 
the calling line. Then say to the 
called station, “The (calling place) 
party has canceled the call. That is 
all, thank you,” and clear the toll 
circuit. Enter “ca (time)” on the 
face of the ticket at the top, draw 
a line through “col,” and print “P” 
in the called “Person” space. 

In handling a call of this nature, 
if you are uncertain as to whether 
the person at the called station is 
qualified to talk, ask such questions 
as may be necessary to determine 
who has answered. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. If you place a station-to-station 
collect call to a certain place and 
the party that answers refuses to 
talk, is there a chargeable report? 

2. After you have given the report, 
“They have not answered yet. 
Shall I keep on ringing?” and 
they say “yes,” what do you say? 

3. After giving an “out-of-order” 
report, if the calling party ex- 
presses doubt as to the accuracy 
of the report, what is the correct 
phrase? 

1. How do you handle calls given by 
name or address only? 

5. What is the correct phrase to use 
on a local call from a prepay 
telephone in securing a deposit 
for overtime? 


The answers to these traffic questions 


— 


are given on page 36. 
vv 
Bell System January 
Gain, 31,500 Telephones 


The number of telephones in service 
in the Bell System reached a new high 
record in January when the principal 
subsidiaries of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. had a net gain of 31,- 
500 instruments. The gain for the com- 
panies in the system in January, 1937, 
was 96,000 units. 

While the ratio of gain has been at a 
decreasing rate in the past few months, 
compared with the preceding compar- 
able periods, the total number of tele- 
phones currently in operation is a high 
record. At the end of January there 
were approximately 15,361,500 instru- 
ments in service by the Bell companies. 
At the end of 1937 about 15,330,000 
telephones were in operation through- 
out the Bell System. 
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HAT REGULAR visitor they 
call “Old Man Winter” is with 


is again. And there is that 
matter we should consider at this 
time of the year—seasonal accidents. 
We're going to try to point out some 
of them from our experiences of last 
winter, and after a good “dusting 
off,” try to figure how we can avoid 
them this year. 

About the first thing we do with 
our car when cold weather comes, 
is to close all the cracks and leaks in 
the cab doors and windows, and see 
that the heater is working. Well, 
that should help keep us warm, but 
it also gives our old enemy, monoxide 
gas—which claims a life every day— 
a chance to work on us. 

As you know, this gas is odorless, 
invisible, and acts very slowly in 
small quantities. It may begin by 
affecting your eyes slightly, or pos- 
sibly you may notice a slightly me- 
tallic taste when you swallow. More 
often, unfortunately, there is very 
little warning, until drowsiness and 
unconsciousness overcome us. 

First, be sure your garage is well 
ventilated before you start your car, 
then let the motor warm up outside. 
Blanketing the radiator helps do this 
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By ROBERT DeVORE 


SEASONAL ACCIDENTS that every telephone 


man should strive to prevent. 


A little extra pre- 


caution by everyone may prevent a serious acci- 


dent or may even save a fellow workman’s life 


job quickly; and it’s a good plan to 
have good ventilation in your car, 
too. 

Make a very careful check on the 
exhaust manifold, heater connec- 
tions, exhaust pipe and muffler and 
not least, the end of the pipe at the 
rear of the muffler. Be sure there 
are no leaks or obstructions to force 
the gas back to the motor. 

Another place in which we have a 
gas similar to this is in the cable- 
splicer’s tent where a torch is used 
for heating. Do not fail to open the 
tent and air it out frequently; it 
will not take long to heat up again. 
By the way, are you sure you know 
the Shafer method of artificial re- 
suscitation ? 

On days when the snow or mud is 
slushy, be sure to test your brakes 
when starting in from the job, where 
your car has been standing for 
awhile. 

Just one more thing about the car: 


about railroad 
Train schedules are not 
always dependable in bad weather, 
and it is more difficult to hear a sig- 
nal with the cab windows closed 
tight. In 1935, railroad crossing ac- 
cidents took a toll of 1,680 lives and 
injured 4,658. That’s something to 
think about! 

Jack Frost may be an artist on 
windows, but he does not deal quite 
so kindly with fingers and _ toes. 
Dress warmly and avoid frost-bite; 
but if you are “nipped,” do not be 
in a hurry to thaw out the parts af- 
fected. Frost-bitten fingers can be 
relieved by warming them in your 
arm pits, or by bathing them in cold 
water. Bathe the frosted feet in cold 
water or snow, in a cool room. 

Severe rubbing is to be avoided, 
as the frozen tissues are easily in- 
jured. After the water bath has 
done its work, the feet should be 
wrapped in slightly-warmed blankets 
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How nice it is to start the day 

With «heerful mien, carefree and gay. 
Each to his task, whate’er it be, 

To do it well, and try to be 


The one to do it best. 

What gain to do the most, 

If it proves the greater cost; 

For te makes waste, as well we know 
And safer workmen may be slow, 

Or so appear. 


But when the truth is known, 


Their efforts tell that they have shown 
A knowledge of all safety rules, 
And used them as they used their tools. 


How nice it is to end the day, 

And know that every man can say: 
“We’ve done our job, and done it well; 
Not only that, we’re here to tell 

We did it safely: and as long 

As we can sing our safety song, 
We’re here to stay, and progress make, 
Our safety rules we’ll never break.” 





or heavy socks and very gradually 
warmed up. Help the circulation by 
rubbing the legs above the frosted 
parts 

While we are mentioning First 
Aid, check your kit regularly, and 
remember, if you are using mercuro- 
chrome, it will freeze; and perhaps, 
just when you need it, it will be an 
icicle in a broken bottle. Iodine, be- 
ing an alcohol solution, will not 
freeze so readily. 


We should be especially careful in 
choosing our pathways’ through 
snowdrifts, as dead limbs and other 
debris find a good hiding place be- 
neath that nice white blanket. We 
heard of a lineman, who, with his 
hooks on, tried to kick a rabbit out 
of a snowbank, but succeeded only 
in falling and kicking a gaff down 
the side of the other leg. If you 
must have that rabbit, it is less pain- 
ful for the hunter, in case of an acci- 
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“Be sure your garage is well ventilated before you start your car; then let the motor 
warm up outside.” 
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ESCAPE POINTS FOR 
CARBON MONOXIDE GAS 
LOOSE NUT OR PACKING 
IMPERFECT OR CRACKED WELD 
PIPE SPLIT OR DENTED FLAT 
LOOSE CONNECTION ON SHELL 
SHELL CRACKED OR SPLIT 


END OF PIPE CLOSED 
OR FLATTENED 














Diagram indicating escape points for car- 

bon monoxide gas. Telephone men are urged 

to check their cars to make sure that these 
hazards have been eliminated. 


dent, to use a pole or some club. 

Sudden and extreme drops in tem- 
perature will cause wire breaks. In 
cases where messenger and down 
guys are pulled too tight when in- 
stalled, a break may occur. If you 
have any doubt of the safety of a 
span you intend to ride, throw a line 
over it and have two men test it with 
their weight from the ground. Then 
you know it will hold one man in the 
air. 

Quite often a pole that is broken 
off a foot or so below the ground 
will appear to be quite safe. If it 
looks doubtful, be sure it is not being 
held up by only the frost. 

These are all common hazards that 
we may expect every winter season, 
and a little extra precaution may 
prevent a serious accident. 
Wisconsin Company's 


Bond Issue Authorized 
Issuance of $50,000 in first mortgage 
bonds by the Marshfield Telephone 
Exchange, was authorized by the Wis- 
consin Public Service Commission Feb- 
ruary 4. 

The commission regulates issues of 
utility securities, under the utility law, 
as apart from regulation of general se- 
curities, handled by the securities divi- 
sion under the banking commission. 

The commission declared the financial 
condition, plan of operation and pro- 
posed undertakings of the Marshfield 
company afforded reasonable protec- 
tion to purchasers of the bond issue. 
Funds raised by sale of the bonds will 
be used to pay debts incurred in mak- 
ing additions and extensions to the 
plant. 
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Capital 


Specia! Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


ANNOUNCEMENT that city of Philadelphia is installing auto- 
matic switchboard with money supplied by WPA, creates 
excitement until found grant was made in 1936... Justice Black’s 
dissent in tax case, that a corporation is not a “person” and not 
entitled to protection of 14th Amendment, probably will be a 
minority opinion for some time to come ... No time now to get 
excited concerning effect of FCC report on price of A.T.&T. stock 


HE ACTIVITIES of the Works 

Progress Administration (Har- 

ry Hopkins, boss) furnished a 

bit of excitement last week for folks 

in the telephone business who hap- 
pen to get excited easily. 

Seems that Mayor Wilson of Phil- 
adelphia announced that his city was 
installing a new city-owned auto- 
matic telephone switchboard to re- 
place the equipment now in use 
which belongs to Pennsylvania Bell. 
The new board will connect all the 
city departments and bureaus and 
will have outside connection through 
the Keystone Telephone Co. (Inde- 
pendent ). 

The interesting Federal angle was 
the mayor’s announcement that the 
new board (which is supposed to save 
the city quite a bit on its municipal 
telephone bill) is just mostly a gift 
from Uncle Sam through the WPA— 
a little matter of $350,000 or there- 
abouts. The city chipped in a mod- 


- 


est 75 grand or thereabouts. 


HEN this word hit Washing- 
ton there were some who 
began thumbing through the stat- 
utes to find out by what legal author- 
ity the WPA, which is supposed to 
confine its activities more or less to 
the corporeal works of mercy, would 
be making gifts of expensive tele- 
phone equipment to Eastern cities. 
The first pass at the law books 
deepened the mystery, for it appears 
that the WPA Act of 1937 provides 
that “no portion of the funds hereby 
appropriated shall be allocated or 
used for any purpose except to pro- 
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vide relief or work relief for per- 
sons in need.” Pursuant to that law, 
Mr. Hopkins had adopted a standard 
regulation which provides: ‘‘The 
Works Progress Administration re- 
quires that at least 95 per cent of 
the persons employed upon projects 
shall be persons who are certified as 
in need of relief by a public relief 
agency, etc.” 

Now, obviously, neither the pur- 
chase of expensive equipment such 
as a switchboard, nor the employ- 
ment of skilled labor required for its 
installation, would amount to much 
by way of taking workers from the 
relief rolls. 

The answer, however, turned out 
to be quite simple. This WPA grant 
had been made way back in 1936— 
Mayor Wilson was just getting 
around to spending the money; and 
the 1936 WPA statute gave the ad- 
ministration somewhat more discre- 
tion in making grants that year. 

The whole Philadelphia affair does 
tie in neatly with current efforts 
being made in Pennsylvania to 
compel telephone companies to con- 
nect their lines with equipment 
owned and operated by the _ sub- 
scriber. If a pending proceeding be- 
fore the Pennsylvania utility com- 
mission (involving a Philadelphia of- 
fice building) results in overthrow- 
ing the long standing rule that tele- 
phone companies may insist on com- 
plete control of all facilities used in 
the rendition of their service, the 
city of Philadelphia may be able to 
connect its new switchboard with 
Bell, if it wants to do so. 


Just how far this home ownershij 
of equipment movement might go if 
the lid were ever really removed is 
hard to say. Maybe subscribers 
would be picking up trick telephones 
in fancy colors at the neighborhood 
cut-rate drug store for a couple or 
three dollars if they could thereupon 
insist on central office connection. 
One is appalled at the possibilities 
of Mickey Mouse telephones for the 
nursery or combination 
and-mirror-compact 
lady. 

However, to get back to Washing- 
ton, whatever one may think, as a 
citizen and taxpayer, of Harry Hop- 
kins’ generous gift to the city of 
brotherly love, it is well to keep in 
mind that under present statutes and 
regulations a repetition of such an 
event cannot take place. (And even 
if it could, legally, WPA is fresh out 
of that kind of money.) 


telephone- 
gifties for mi- 


ELEPHONE executives, in com- 

mon with all other business men 
with whom the corporate form of 
commercial enterprise has become 4 
necessity, should follow with inter- 
est, if not concern, Justice Black's 
dissent last week in an otherwise dull 
tax case from California involving 
the Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

You will perhaps recall from read- 
ing the newspapers that Justice 
Black was opposed to the majority 
opinion on the ground that a corpo 
ration is not a “person” and, there- 
fore, he holds that it should not be 
entitled to the protection of the 14th 
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Amendment of the Constitution 
(providing that no state may “de- 
prive any person of life, liberty or 
property without due process of 
law’ 

Justice Black’s objection is not 
new. Reformers have been quarrel- 
ling off and on about the constitu- 
tional protection of the corporate 
“person” ever since an opinion of 
the late Justice Field first established 
that rule in a U. S. Supreme Court 
decision of little more than a half- 
century ago. 

But aside from who might have 
been right or wrong in the first in- 
stance, the fact remains that Ameri- 
can enterprise has grown up on the 
basis of this acceptance. Would peo- 
ple ever have invested in the impor- 
tant pioneering industries of the late 
19th and early 20th centuries (tele- 
phone, telegraph, electric power, mo- 
tors, ete.) if this constitutional pro- 
tection from confiscation by political 
caprice had not been present? Prob- 
ably not. And what would happen 
if the entire foundation for this were 
suddenly withdrawn at this late 
date? 

Another point is well made by The 
New York Times in an editorial on 
the subject: 


The layman can recognize some of 
the practical reasons why a corporation 
is held to be a “person” for legal pur- 
poses. It would amount in many cases 
to a plain impossibility, if thousands of 
individuals, pooling part of their 
property in a corporation, had to make 
contracts and agreements to sue or be 
sued as separate individuals. 

Would the 641,000 stockholders of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
have to bring 641,000 separate suits to 
recover seizure of or damages to their 
property? Or, if the General Motors 
Co. refused to pay its telephone bill, 
would each of the 640,000 stockholders 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have to bring suit against 
each of the 376,000 stockholders of Gen- 
eral Motors—a handsome total of 241,- 
016,000,000 suits? 


The corporation was first used by 
the Romans for the government, vil- 
lages, and colonies. Then little by 
little it was extended to brother- 
hoods « 


f priests, artisans, and even 
to the state itself, which was brought 
under the jurisdiction of the court 
by treating it as a fictitious person 
named “‘fiscus.”’ Even abstract ideals, 
such as gods and temples, were in- 
corporated, and finally the treatment 
Was extended to private commercial 
enterprise. 

The limited liability corporation 
has been declared by President But- 
ler of Columbia University to be the 
greatest single discovery of modern 
times. He stated in an address: 
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Even steam and electricity are far 
less important than the limited liability 
corporation, and they would be reduced 
to comparative impotence without it. 
. . . It substitutes cooperation on a 
large scale for individual, cut-throat, 
parochial competition. It makes pos- 
sible huge economy in production and in 
trading . . It means the only possible 
engine for carrying on international 
trade on a scale commensurate with 
modern needs and opportunities. 


Jurists are very much at odds over 
just what a corporation is. German 
scholars have the “association the- 
ory” which views the corporation al- 
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most as a natural person acquiring 
an independent collective legal per- 
sonality. 

This seems to be stretching it a 
bit. There are a good many things 
that even a most progressive corpor- 
ation cannot do, such as getting mar- 
ried, voting, making a will, or being 
thrown into jail. 

Opposed to this is the theory of 
the corporate fiction widely followed 
in America and England. Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall expressed it best when 
he said the corporation was “an arti- 
ficial being, invisible, intangible, and 
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HEAD CHEESE 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


ig nen IS TOLD of a housewife out marketing, who, when 
d nearly home, remembered that she had forgotten to get meat. 
She hurried back to the nearest meat market where, however, she 
There were several customers ahead of her and she 
impatiently awaited her turn to be served. 


“Well, what will it be for you, ma’am?” at last inquired one of 


“T want to see your head cheese, and I’m in a hurry,” she replied. 
“You'll find him in the rear at his desk, ma’am—and what will it 
he said to the next customer as he turned away from 


Needless to say, she flounced angrily out of the market. 
wasn’t the kind of head cheese she wanted. 
speak of their employers as “the boss,” “head cheese,” etc. 
was a very poor habit to fall into, even behind the back of an em- 


Today, employes and employers require specialized training to 
qualify for proper handling of responsibility. 
dling of work done by employes in the ranks is just as necessary 


In the present day, employes feel a pride in looking forward to 
promotion—some day to be a supervisor, or chief operator. 
fore, they would never refer to the supervisor or chief operator as 
“head cheese.” They expect some day to be promoted from the ranks 
into those more responsible positions. 
more employes than the supervisory and other executive positions 
so not all operators reach the top if they remain in the service. 

If you do not get beyond the ranks during your term of service, 
believe you are where you belong and do the best work you know 
A noted writer once said: “They are common men 
whose natures sort with their vocations.” ' 

3ut there are two kinds of common people 
larly, those in the ranks who are ball-and-chain workers around the 
ankles of progress, and those who are in accord with progress. It 
is within your power to sort with one side or the other. 
The ball-and-chain side, reluctant to aid progress in 
any way, dragged along shackled to progress? 
with progress keep step with progress without shackles. 

“The most immediate way to help anyone is not by contributing 
anything to him, but by calling out the best from him. 
across your life and think of those whom with endless gratitude you 
now remember: who never contributed anything to you except the 
greatest thing of all—they habitually called out your best.”—Harry 
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existing only in contemplation of the 
law.” 

Now all fictions are created by law, 
that justice may better be dispensed. 
It is a mild application of the ques- 
tionable moral doctrine that the “end 
justifies the means.” In order to 
work out commercial problems con- 
veniently and justly, the law is 
willing to call into theoretical ex- 
istence something which has no ex- 
istence in fact—to attribute to a 
group of mortal and human individ- 
uals a collective personality at once 
immortal and purely juristic. 


HE CORPORATE personality 
differs from any other legal en- 
tity. Its acts are distinct and inde- 
pendent of its officers or shareholders 
and it may do only those acts which 
it is authorized to do in its charter 
of creation. Most important, its lia- 
bility is limited to its corporate as- 
sets. The shareholder can lose only 
the value of his investment; beyond 
that he cannot be made to pay. This 
is the tremendous advantage which 
the corporation holds over all other 
business combinations so far created. 
As we all know, in. the early days 
of American business the more prev- 
alent form of partners and other 
unincorporated business associates 
were responsible to the last farthing 
of their personal estate for the debts 
of their combination. A bad acci- 
dent, a bad fire, a burglar—all could 
reduce partners to paupers. The 
most that can happen to a _ share- 
holder is to lose his investment; be- 
yond that the indebtedness of the 
company cannot bind the investor. 

It necessarily follows that the law 
must guard the personality of the 
corporate fiction—or, as the lawyers 
call it, the persona ficta. And how 
could such protection ever obtain if, 
according to Justice Black’s view, a 
corporation would have no right to 
resist even the most deliberate form 
of confiscation from a state or local 
government. 

It is all very well to argue that 
we ought to let a state or local gov- 
ernment be the keeper of its own 
conscience. But practical business 
men and investors well know just 
how much of a chance an out-of- 
state corporation would stand with 
local politicians if the latter once un- 
derstood that there was no higher 
law to prevent them from taxing the 
shirt off the corporate back of the 
“aliens.” 

Fortunately (or so this writer be- 
lieves), Justice Black’s opinion is 
likely to remain very much in the 
minority for some time to come; so 
there is no immediate need to worry 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Texas Telephone 
Adolphus Hotel, 
23, 24 and 25. 

Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma 
City, March 29 and 30. 

Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
April 4 and 5. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines 
Hotel, Des Moines, April 12, 13 
and 14. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Paxton, Omaha, April 
19 and 20. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, April 27 
and 28. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, May 3, 4 and 5. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
May 11 and 12. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17-19. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2, 3 and 4. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 


Association, 
Dallas, March 











about it. It is noticeable that nei- 
ther Justice Brandeis nor Justice 
Stone joined in the Black dissent. It 
is also very doubtful if Justice Reed 
(who did not participate in the Cali- 
fornia case) would concur with the 
Black opinion. However, if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt continues to name 
more justices to the Supreme Court, 
such as Justice Black, there may 
come a day when this question of 
stripping the corporation of all con- 
stitutional protection will become 
something to worry about good and 
hard. 


VER ON Capitol Hill the anti- 

lynching filibuster in the Sen- 
ate broke up just long enough to let 
the important housing bill through 
and then settled back on its dreary 
course. The test vote last week, re- 
fusing to lay the lynching bill aside, 
enabled all those Senators, who want- 
ed to do so, to go through the motion 
of registering as being on one side 






or the other without actually passing 
the bill. 

With that ceremony attended to, 
the filibuster entered what is prob- 
ably its final stage. By the time 
these lines are read, it is likely that 
the filibuster will be ended. The 
chances right now favor the filibus- 
ter. Any way, it can’t last much 
longer. 


UDGING by the way the usually 
staid A. T. & T. stock has been 
wiggling around on the board of late, 
some wise brethren of the financial 
fraternity have been sneaking out 
some horrendous reports of what the 
FCC will say about the Bell System 
in its forthcoming special investiga- 
tion report. Don’t believe a word of 
these scare stories. 

It may be that the FCC report 
will prove nasty medicine. But no- 
body on the outside is in a position 
to talk. Most of the gossip is in- 
spired. True, the report is now out 
of the hands of the drafting staff 
and, at this writing, the commission 
en banc is engaged in playing bad- 
minton with it, preparatory to send- 
ing it to Congress. 

It is plausible, therefore, that 
“leaks” have more chance to develop 
at this stage than when the report 
was confined to the drafting staff; 
but it is not likely. Folks would be 
well advised to await the actual pub- 
lication of the report before throw- 
ing Bell stock overboard. The report 
may be severe, but it surely won't 
be that severe. And even if it were, 
it wouldn’t mean much from a prac- 
tical viewpoint. 


vv 
International Conference on 
Telecommunications Opened 


Delegates from 62 countries and 
hundreds of organizations attended the 
inauguration, February 1, by King 
Farouk of the International Convention 
of Telecommunications in the Royal Op- 
era House, Cairo, Egypt. A welcoming 
speech was made by the Egyptian Min- 
ister of Communications, Hassan Sabry 
Pasha. 

Sabry Pasha was unanimously elected 
president of the convention. Mahmoud 
Shaker Pasha, general manager of the 
Egyptian State Railways, Telegraphs 
and Telephones, and J. Webb, director 
general of the Egyptian telegraphs and 
telephones, were elected vice-presidents. 

Work of the congress was divided 
into two sections, so there will be two 
conferences, one dealing with wire tele- 
graphs and telephones, the other with 
radio communications. Both will amend 
the international regulations governing 
telecommunications. It is expected the 
conferences will last about two months. 
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TELEPHONE, 


When you want supplies - 





and want them fast! 


When poles are down, lines broken and 
supplies are needed without delay—call on 
us for help! 

We are organized to serve you in just 
such emergencies—with four large ware- 
houses located at strategic points through- 
out the country—with full stocks of stand- 
ard quality products ready for immediate 
shipment—with trained telephone men in 
attendance to give your order the intelli- 


COMMUNICATION 


gent attention such special occasions 
require. 

You'll find that our prices are right, too 
—as low as the lowest for goods of com- 
parable quality and equal performance. 
And don’t forget, that even though your 
order isn’t an emergency one, it will always 
get that extra careful attention and speedy 
action for which our supply service is fam- 
ous. May we hear from you? 


-—= 


UTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


AND SIGNALING PRODUCTS 


Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LTD., Chicago 











America’s High Living Standard 


By WALTER S. GIFFORD 


President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL conditions in America have 
encouraged men to take risks and responsibilities 
which are largely accountable for making the stand- 


ard of living higher in the United Stafes than in any 


other country. 


Address before 25th anniversary 


meeting in New York City of Survey Associates 


NE OF the most important 
O functions of the Survey As- 

sociates has been through 
their publications to investigate 
American life and activities and to 
interpret the findings of those in- 
vestigations. These publications are 
a living record of our endeavor—our 
effort and accomplishment—in mak- 
ing this a better country for its 
citizens. 

Perhaps you will forgive me, if 
on this 25th anniversary, I follow 
the example and attempt some in- 
vestigation and interpretation of 
those 25 years in the light of my 
own experience in living through 
them. 

By the time the Survey Associates 
started in 1912 it was generally re- 
alized that, as far as this country 
was concerned, the fear of starvation 
that had haunted man from the 
beginning of time had gone. In 
fact, great numbers of people had 
come here to escape it elsewhere, 
and even in this 25-year period there 
has been wholesale 
China and Russia. 


starvation in 


Our Natural Resources 
Always Have Been Here 


Our high standard of living has 
been quite generally attributed to 
the fact that this country is blessed 
with rich natural resources. Of 
course, these natural resources have 
always been here and were here 
when the first white man landed 
on these shores, but they did not 


produce a standard of living for 


the sparse population of Indians 
that was even comparable to that 
of Europe. 

Russia has always been blessed 


with vast natural resources and with 
a large population to work them; 
and yet Russians have not now, and 
never have had, a high standard of 
living. 

Natural resources are but like the 
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"More than anything else," says Mr. 
Gifford, "it is encouragement to enter- 
prise and it is leadership and manage- 
ment—produced more often than not 


from the ranks—that is the basis of 
our exceptional progress in 
well-being.” 


material 


talents of the Bible. Whether they 
produce much or little for human 
comfort depends on the manner of 


man who uses them. There are 
extraordinary variations in this. 
The production per worker—and 





along with it the standard of living 
—in the United States is the highest 
in the world, greater by an impres- 
sive margin than that in many other 
countries. It has increased tre- 
mendously in the past 25 years. Yet 
the American worker does not work 
as long hours as he did 25 years 
ago nor any longer than his brothers 
overseas. 

Translating human affairs into 
statistics is like translating a taste 
into words; it cannot be done ade- 
quately. Yet the picture I have 
just outlined is true. Human ob- 
servation confirms it, and it is rati- 
fied by the vote of millions who left 


Europe to come here and of millions 
more who would do so if it 
permitted. 


vere 


Causes of High Living 
Standard Should Be Studied 


It has seemed to me that it might 
lead to greater improvement in the 
future to study the causes of our 
high standard of living rather than 
concentrate our attention exclusively 


on our failure to escape a world- 
wide depression. There were, of 
course, some purely American 


aspects of the depression, but in its 
larger aspects it affected all coun- 
tries, including democracies, dicta- 
torships and soviets. 

It is my impression that recently 
we have been missing the main road 
to progress. The soft satisfaction 
engendered by the boom years when 
people let their critical faculties 
atrophy, swung in the depression to 
the opposite extreme of concentrat- 
ing on evils until the fact that there 
was any good was lost sight of. 

So strong has been this feeling 
that great numbers have looked in- 
discriminately and longingly over- 
seas for methods to copy. And yet 
it would seem even rea- 
sonable, to expect that if we followed 
their example long enough we should 


possible, 


land where they are—with lower 
material well-being than we have 
now. 


It would seem to me more prof- 
itable to study how we got our stand- 
ard higher than the others and how 
it can be raised still further. 


Progress Did Not Just 
Happen in This Country 


To my mind the nub of the matter 
is that American political and social 
conditions encouraged men to take 
risks and responsibilities. By so 
doing this country used its brains 
and energy and enterprise. It has 
given men the incentive and oppor- 
tunity to rise to responsibilities, 
and it has given them comparative 
freedom to use their initiative and 
abilities to the fullest. 

Our remarkable material progress 
did not just happen. We have made 
better use of our natural resources, 
of the talents which we have had, 
because we have kept opportunity 
open to all. 
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Cuts Testing Time 75% 


In the production of magnet coils, an electrical 
manufacturer found that tests for resistance and 
insulation were consuming a disproportionate 
amount of production time. No short cut was 
apparent. 

Automatic Electric’s engineers were called in for 
consultation. Out of their wide experience in elec- 
trical control problems, they designed a simple 
machine for making all coil tests in a single oper- 
ation. One Test Set Operator Now Does THE 
Work OF Four. 

This specialized service which Automatic Elec- 
tric’s engineers offer in the adaptation of electrical 
devices to industrial processes is an outgrowth 


of their long experience in the development of 


automatic telephony—the world’s outstanding 
example of electrical control applied to a basic 
industry. 

Today, they are employing the same principles 
and devices which made the automatic telephone a 
marvel of speed and precision to reduce costs and 
improve quality in industrial production. 

Adaptation of these devices and principles to 
your production processes offers possibilities which 
you should not overlook. Automatic Electric's engi- 
neers will be glad to look into your problems and 
make definite recommendations. 

Address: American Automatic Electric Sales 
Company, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
Distributor for Products of: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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This is the sixth of a series of advertisements on electrical control in industry, spon- 


sored by Automatic Electric Company and appearing currently in Nation’s Business. 








Worker and management are 
largely the same people in America 
—only at different stages of their 
careers. If the ability is there, the 
way has been open for a man to 
rise from whatever point he starts. 

From my experience in these 25 
years with men and organizations, 
I feel that, more than anything else, 
it is encouragement to enterprise 
and it is leadership and management 
—produced more often than not 
from the ranks—that is the basis of 
our exceptional progress in material 
well-being. 

I know that this opportunity has 
been abused in exceptional cases, 
as it has been from the beginning 
of time. In the depression atmos- 
phere, however, the immediate re- 
action was that it was abused by 
practically all. 

But to this audience, interested 
in social welfare, with its head in 
control of its heart and its critical 
faculties in order, I recommend 
thoughtful consideration of whether 
the encouragements to enterprise 
and leadership—in spite of the fact 
that there were abuses in exceptional 
instances—are not the main causes 
of our high standard of living and 
the most likely promise of still fur- 
ther improvement. 

I am assuming now that we are 
more or less back to a thoughtful 
and tolerant period. Perhaps I am 
assuming too much. If so, I make 
an earnest plea for those qualities, 
for whether we are studying the 
political, industrial, financial or so- 
cial aspects of the current of Amer- 
ican life, the studies will be worth- 
less to the degree that they are actu- 
ated by intolerance, prejudice or 
any form of uncharitableness. 

The depression was so severe that 
it called for emergency controls and 
measures, just as similar controls 
were required by the emergency of 
the World War. Many of these 
controls must, however, be for 
emergency purposes only, if we 
would preserve the American po- 
litical and social conditions that en- 














"Worker and management are 

largely the same people in 

America—only at different stages 

of their careers. If the ability is 

there, the way has been open for 

a man to rise from whatever 
point he starts.” 


couraged men to take risks and re- 
sponsibilities. 

May I mention two other observa- 
tions which have thrust themselves 
on me in these 25 years? The first 
is the curious fact that we call our 
effort to have a more satisfactory 
living, the capitalistic system, as if 
capital were the favorite child. Far 
from being the favorite child, how- 
ever, capital would seem to be the 
least beneficiary of what goes on. 

Since 1912, when the Survey As- 
sociates began, the average return 
on capital has not changed much. 
It has its ups and downs but it cer- 
tainly does not tend to rise over 
a long term. 

The average top pay of a skilled 
telephone workman — I take this 
merely as an example of what I 








Progress has been 
possible in the Uni- 
ted States because 
“we have made bet- 
ter use of our 
natural resources, of 
the talents which 
we have had, be- 
cause we have kept 
opportunity open 
to all.” 
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believe is true of labor generally— 
is 150 per cent more for 40 hours 
of work than it was 25 years ago 
for 48 or even 54 hours. Measured 
by the index of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the cost 
of living in this period has increased 
only 50 per cent. 

Consideration of such facts as 
these shows that, making allowance 
for the changes in the value of the 
dollar, the consumer gets constantly 
more for his money. Sometimes 
it is better goods and services for 
the same money, sometimes the same 
or better for less money; but one 
way or another, the constant tide 
is in his favor. 

If it is a system at all, then it is 
a worker and consumer system. 
Capital in the aggregate as such 
gets pretty much the same rate of 
return. 

It is true that some men get very 
rich but that, in the first instance 
at least, is by and large the reward 
of brains, energy, good luck, what 
you will—those qualities which cre- 
ate business, large and small, that 
with skilled management in turn 
creates the relative plenty of our 
standard of living. 

Capital in the form of money, by 
itself, is a pale helpless creature. 
But capital in the form of an or- 
ganization of people, with able man- 
agement and with a purpose and 
with the tools, equipment and mate- 
rials to carry it out is the basis of 
the well-being of the past and the 
hope of the future. 

The other observation—and this 
is thrust upon me continuously—is 
the danger which modern science and 
man’s ingenuity provide for the 
distortion of our judgment. And in 
this the telephone business plays a 
part, for we supply vast networks 
of wires both to the news services 
and to the broadcasting chains. 

We have the most highly-organ- 
ized and finest news services in the 
world, and certainly no one would 
want to curtail the news. Normal 
happenings, however, ordinarily do 
not rate headlines. The result is 
that morning, noon and night we are 
confronted with battle, murder and 
sudden death, desperate possibilities 
and impending crises. 

I suppose that in most other pe- 
riods in the long history of man- 
kind the vicissitudes arising from 
human nature were as prevalent as 
they are now, but never before have 
the dangerous possibilities inherent 
in being alive been so constantly 
brought to one’s attention through 
eye and ear. 

Any day you can feed your fears 
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on the possibility of universal war 
or the dissolution of society, due to 
the mismanagement of gold or a half 
dozen other dire threats. 


Calm Perspective 
and a Long View 


his constant, high-pitched com- 
ment on life, useful as it is, tends 
to keep many people—even though 
the are in comfortable circum- 
stances and good health—in a state 
of fear. And fear interferes with 
rational thinking. Temporarily one 
may secure relief by going to the 
woods, for instance. But this is 
only temporary relief. 

A long view of the problem comes 
the nearest to being a cure. If 
we can get a calm perspective and a 
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The sensational headlines of newspapers add 
fuel to the fears of people. This constant, 
high-pitched comment on life tends to keep 
many people in a state of fear—and fear 
interferes with rational thinking. 





long view, we may well acquire a 
basis for optimism that will preserve 
is from the fears of the moment 
and leave us free to study our prob- 
lems with both clarity and tolerance. 
We need both. 

There is before us the spectacle 
of nations ready to go to war, ap- 
parently on the theory that the only 
way to improve the living conditions 
of their people is by seizing what 
belongs to some one else. Within 
each country there is also a similar 
school of thought that the way to 
plenty is to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
There are many who are desperately 
impatient because they feel that ap- 
parently we can produce plenty for 
all and yet all do not have plenty. 

Others feel that it is a crime for 
some to be comfortable while others 
are not, on the assumption that the 
comfort can be transferred.  In- 
lually perhaps it can, but the 
wholesale experiments made in the 
French Revolution, and in Russia 
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more recently, would indicate that | 
where the wholesale process of re-| 
distribution is tried, most of the | 
wealth disappears and nobody gets | 
it. 

Perhaps wealth can only be trans- | 
ferred, without loss to the community | 
when it is transferred, between men | 
of equal capacity to use it. Perhaps | 
the problem is the greater problem | 
of increasing the capacity of those 


at the bottom to create wealth rather | 


than to divide up wealth at any given 
moment. The slow progress of hu- 
man affairs might suggest that it 
is some quite fundamental matter 
like this. 

We have had a war to end wars, 
and we still have wars, even if under 
another name. We have had the 
promise that the recent depression 
would end depressions, but I fear 
we shall still have depressions. 

I have little hope for sudden 
cures for any of the manifestations 
of human nature, but I have every 
faith and confidence in the improve- 
ment of mankind’s condition in this 
country. In the 25 years of the 
Survey Associates, despite a major 
war and our greatest depression, 
there has been an extraordinary in- 
crease in the standard of living, 
participation in which has been 
widely diffused. 


Some Illustrations of 
Higher Living Standards 


To illustrate, 25 years ago, dirt 
roads—or perhaps one should call 
them mud roads—were still prac- 
tically universal, with experiments 
in new road materials being viewed 
askance. By that time the auto- 
mobile was no longer a novelty, but 
there was only one for about every 
30 families. And what cars they 
were! They were open cars, they 
were started with a crank, their 
parking and tail lights burned kero- 
sene. 

Today, more than two-thirds of 
the automobiles in the world are 
in this country, and here two fam- 
ilies out of three have an automo- 
bile. Just as many if not more 
have a radio and, of course, radios 
were not even dreamed of 25 years 
ago. 

We have more than half the to- 
tal number of telephones in the 
world. It was not until 1915 that 
it was possible to telephone across 
the continent; and now one can tele- 
phone around the world. There is 
no longer any limit to the range 
of speech. 


Airplanes now fly passengers} 


something like 200,000 miles daily 
in this country, and there is even 
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a regular service across the Pacific. 
About 100,000,000 persons, more 
than 75 per cent of the population, 
now live in homes that are lighted 
by electricity. Twenty-five years ago 
not one-seventh of that number en- 
joyed electric lights. 

The preparation and preservation 
of foods by canning, freezing and 
otherwise, the electric iron, vacuum 
cleaner, washing machine, dishwash- 
er, toaster, refrigerator, fan and 
electric sewing machine have revo- 
lutionized and greatly lightened the 
drudgery of housekeeping. 

Over 3,000,000 school children are 
now transported to school daily in 
motor buses. About 350,000 young 
men and women were in colleges and 
other institutions of higher learning 
in 1912. There are about a million 
and a quarter now. In spite of the 
fact that the proposed child labor 
amendment to the Constitution has 
not been ratified, the number of 
children under 16 who are gainfully 
employed, excluding children on 
home farms, has decreased from 
833,000 to 265,000 in the 20 years 
from 1910 to 1930. 

While there were movies of a sort 
in 1912, there were no _ talking 
movies. Today, it is estimated that 
12% million persons see and listen 
to talking movies daily. 

Extraordinary Improve- 

ments in Health 

I realize that man does not live by 
bread, or even material comforts, 
alone; but I also realize that most 
of the attention of the world today 
is concentrated on that aspect of 
human affairs. While these mate- 
rial comforts do not necessarily cre- 
ate more beauty, nor do they 
constitute all the worth-while things 
in life, undoubtedly our possibilities 
for enjoying beauty and enjoying 
life are immeasurably greater be- 
cause of them. 

I have only hinted at the many im- 
provements in material well-being 
that have taken place in the com- 
paratively short time of 25 years. 
Along with these there have been 
the extraordinary improvements in 
health. 

During these 25 years, the infant 
death rate has dropped to about 40 
percent, the death rate from tuber- 
culosis is half what it was, and death 
rates from infectious diseases such 
as whooping cough, measles and scar- 
let fever have shown a decided 
decrease. Diphtheria mortality has 
been reduced almost to the vanish- 
ing point in many communities. 

The terrors of these diseases, 
which are largely those of child- 
hood, have almost disappeared. Ty- 





phoid fever has become a rather 
negligible item. 

During this time—and in spite of 
war, floods, drought and depression 
—approximately eight years have 
been added to the average life span 
of the general population, with most 
of the gains made among the younger 
age groups. 

These are only illustrative of the 
remarkable record of achievement 
in medical, nursing and public health 
sciences during the past 25 years. 

A real improvement in living con- 
ditions outside the home has been 
the increase of public parks, play- 
grounds and recreational facilities. 
In New York City, for instance, we 
have many more acres devoted to 
public parks, and even more striking 
is the increase, at least tenfold, in 
playgrounds, and in the creation of 
athletic fields, baseball diamonds, 
bathing beaches, golf courses, swim- 
ming pools, wading pools and tennis 
courts. 

All this is a thrilling record. And 
there is no reason that I can see, 
why, unless we are very foolish, that 
progress should not continue. We 
shall still further improve living 
conditions, particularly for those 
with the lower incomes. We shall 
find ways to have less insecurity. 

The idea that it is possible to have 
enough, even of the necessities of 
life, to go around is very recent in 
the history of human affairs; and I 
venture to suggest that the achieve- 
ment of the goal of well-being for 
everyone will necessarily continue 
to be a gradual process—that there 
is no one plan or program which is 
bound to succeed overnight. 

Let us therefore have faith, let 
us keep our country the land of 
opportunity, and let us cooperate 
with patience and tolerance in work- 
ing out many difficult problems in 
the interest not of one group or an- 
other but of all. 

7, + 
Niagara Bridge Collapse 
Adds to Traffic Load 

Long distance operators in the 
Niagara Falls exchange of the New 
York Telephone Co. experienced an 
unusually heavy traffic load following 
the collapse, on January 27, of the 
world-famed “honeymoon” bridge 
across the Niagara River gorge. 

They were also called upon to com- 
plete connections to local hotels of over- 
seas telephone calls made by three Lon- 
don newspapers desirous of securing 
first-hand stories on the crash of the 
steel span, from which visitors from all 
parts of the world have been thrilled to 
the wonders of Niagara Falls. 
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Annual Report of 


Platte Valley Company 

The Platte Valley Telephone Corp., of 
Scottsbluff, Neb., reports to the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission that 
for the 12 months ending December 1, 
1937, it had total revenues of $215,172, 
as compared with $118,434 a year be- 
fore. 

Station revenues were $134,659, com- 
pared with $115,517 in 1936; toll, $70,- 
961, with $62,141; miscel- 
laneous, $14,864, compared with $8,786. 


compared 


Total operating expenses were $88,- 
with $66,383; mainte- 
nance, $23,857, compared with $19,281; 


138, compared 


traffic, $31,798, compared with $25,330; 
commercial, $12,176, 
$10,462; 


with 
general, $11,451, compared with 
$8,014, and other expenses, $8,994, com- 
pared with $3,094. 

Taxes 
$4,528; depreciation, 
pared with $36,709. 

Net operating 


compared 


decrease of 
$40,496, 


were $22,458, a 


com- 


income was $67,813, 
compared with $68,818; fixed charges, 
$56,134, with $55,499; net 
income, $10,366, compared $13,- 
602; contractual reservations of income, 
$9,587; income balance, $780. 


Illinois Bell 1937 


Earnings Set Record 

The annual report of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. for 1937 made public last 
week, shows the highest net income in 
the company’s history, exceeding by 
$132,333 the previous high record at- 
tained in 1929. The net income of $13,- 
207,545 for the year ended December 
31, 1937, represented earnings of $8.81 
a share on capital stock outstanding, as 
compared with $8.51 in 1936. 

Income available for fixed charges 
amounted to $15,160,007, 4.50 per cent 
on the average cost of the property, 
and other assets amounted to $336,711,- 
706. This compares with an income of 
4.49 per cent in 1936. Dividends on 
common stock paid at the close of 1937, 
at the rate of $8.75 per share of stock, 
amounted to $13,125,000. 

The company reports that the num- 
ber of telephones in use increased 72,- 


compared 
with 





416 during 1937, bringing the total at 
the end of the year to 1,672,332—5 6 per 
cent less than the peak reached in 1930, 
In 1936 the company had shown a gain 
of 73,309 telephones and 1935 an in- 
crease of 36,334 instruments. 

Last year originating calls increased 
5.8 per cent over 1936, averaging 6, 
063,736 a day, while toll and long dis- 
tance messages increased 8.7 per cent, 
The total volume of local and long dis- 
tance calls in 1937, however, was stil] 
below the high point reached in 1929, 

Gross additions to plant equipment 


in the year amounted to $20,506,811 
against $17,587,214 for 1936, the in- 


crease being attributed by F. O. Hale, 
president, principally to “the installa- 
tion of additional switchboard equip- 
ment and outside plant in various cen- 
tral office areas to care for the increase 
in the demands for service and to the 
purchase of the office building adjoin- 
ing our headquarters on the east.” 
Toward the end of the 
tinued the president, the rate of in 
crease both in telephones and calls was 


year, con- 


retarded by the general business re- 
cession. 

For the purpose of making telephone 
service more pleasing to the customer, 
the company reports that in the past 
year it has devoted much study an 
training to improving the tone of voice, 
in order that the public may approve 

not only its technical quality but also 
the manner in which it is rendered. 
plant 
amounted to 


Gross additions during 1937 
$20,506,811, the net in- 
This 
compares with gross additions of $17,- 
587,214 in 1936. The company reports 
that in the past few years additional 
facilities had not 


crease amounting to $7,116,660. 


been required for 
growth, but due to the increase in tele- 
phones during 1937, a number of cen- 


tral offices now have more telephones in 


service than the previous maximum 
reached in 1930. 
The annual report comments upon 


the recent 
merce 


order of the Illinois Com- 
Commission reducing rates on 
certain classes of service and eliminat- 
ing the charge for handsets (see 
TELEPHONY of November 27, 1937). 

Following are some comparative sta- 
tistics from the income statement for 
the years ended December 31, 1937, and 
December 31, 1936: Local revenues— 
1937, $66,119,348; 1936, $61,983,617. 
Toll revenues—1937, $19,648,681; 1936, 
$17,986,904. Miscellaneous revenues— 
1937, $1,909,511; 1936, $1,597,180. To- 
tal operating revenues after deducting 
uncollectibles—1937, $84,489,839; 1936, 
$81,371,162. 

Total operating expenses of $59,457,- 
624 compare with $54,501,668 in 1936. 
Operating taxes totalled $12,933,970 in 
1937, representing $9.65 per telephone 
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This compares with a total of 


station. 
$12,:84,900 in 1936. 

The net operating income for 1937 
amounted to $15,098,244; in 1936 it was 


$14,484,594. Deducting bond and other 
interest and dividends on common stock 
in the amount of $13,125,000, left a 
net income of $82,545 as compared with 
a net income after dividends of $761,- 
667 in 1936. 

Capital stock is represented by 1,- 
500,000 outstanding shares of stock all 
of one Premium on the capital 
stock amounts to $19,576. 


class. 


The balance sheet for the year ended 
December 31, 1937, shows total assets 
of $337,534,107, as compared with 
$330,883,105 in 1936. The depreciation 
and amortization reserve shows a bal- 
ance of $96,372,281 at the close of 1937, 
as compared with $89,901,344 in 1936. 
The surplus for 1937 was $21,572,433, 
as compared with $20,698,581. 


vy 
Annual Report of 
Nebraska Continental 


The 12 months’ report of the Ne- 
braska Continental Telephone  Co., 
Columbus, Neb., filed recently with 


the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 


sion, shows operating revenues of 
$263,937 for 1937, a decrease of $7,104, 
as compared with 1936; toll revenues, 
$36,499, a decrease of $2,488; miscel- 


tus revenues, $12,953, a decrease of 


$5,072. Total revenues were $320,569, 
a decrease of $4,364. 
Operating expenses were $227,298, 


divided as follows: Depreciation, $71,- 
254; maintenance, $42,748; traffic, $39,- 
505; commercial, $33,992; general, $21,- 
002; other expenses, $18,697. 

Net operating revenue was $93,271,- 
a decrease of $32,022; taxes paid, $27,- 
335, a decrease of $2,247, leaving a net 
of $65,936, a decrease of $29,775. 


vv 
Telephone Securities 
Corp. Changes Name | 


The Telephone Securities Corp., 120 | 
S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, has | 
changed its name to W. C. Pitfield & 
Co., Inc. Norman T. Oppelt and Charles 
R. Richardson will act as joint mana- | 
gers of the firm’s office in Chicago and | 
Francis T. Kulleck as manager of the | 
Kansas City, Mo., branch. 

The organization will 
identified 
together 





continue to 
with the 
with a 


securities 
name 


deal in 
firm’s former 
general list of securities. 
vVyv 
Southern Bell Reports 


Deficit in 1937 
The Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. reports for year ended De- 
cember 31, 1937, 
987,848 after depreciation, interest and 
federal income taxes, comparing with 
$9,400,016 in 1936. 
After payment of $9,999,920 in divi- 


79 


dends, deficit for 1937 was $12,072 com- 


net income of $9,- 


pared with surplus after dividends of 


$337,589 in 1936. 


Telephone Bond & Share Co.’s New President 


Verne E. Chaney, prominently identi- 


fied with the Theodore Gary & Co. group 


of telephone operating properties for 





E. CHANEY was recently elected 
president of the Telephone Bond & 
Share Co. 
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more than 25 years, has recently been 
elected president of the Telephone Bond 
& Share Co. 

Mr. Chaney entered the telephone 
business in 1910 as assistant auditor 
of the Home Telephone Co. of Joplin, 
Mo. During 1917 and 1918 he served 
with the United States Expeditionary 
Forees in France, returning 
June, 1919, at which time he re-estab- 
lished his connections with the Theo- 
dore Gary & Co. group. 

Since that time Mr. Chaney has been 
identified with Theodore Gary & Co. 
and the Theodore Gary & Co. group in | 
various executive capacities. His ca- 
reer has been marked by constantly 
broadening participation in various 
phases of executive work and manage- | 
ment of telephone properties. | 

With his extensive experience as a 
background, Mr. Chaney brings to his 
new duties as president of this large in- 
vestment company a vast fund of prac- 
tical knowledge, which will serve to 
assure for him and the company in- 
creasing success in the years to come. 


home in 








POLE 
CABLE 
TERMINAL 


Its moisture-proof 
cable entrance, heavy 
Everdur non-corrosive 
terminating studs and 
tightness 
against weather, dirt 
and insects are im- 


unusual 


portant features. 
Made in 6 to 26 pair 
sizes. 
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NO. 7 LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


A tight, compact cross-arm arrester 
with bakelite insulation and True Gap 
dischargers that will not permanently 
ground the line. Sample sent on 
request. 


COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 


PROTECTION 





















switchboards, ete. 


Bell Opposes Connection of 
Privately-Owned Equipment 
“Disastrous and far-reaching results” 
will occur if telephone subscribers are 
allowed to purchase and attach their 


headed by Mathew 
city Democratic co-leader, and the Falls 
Equipment Corp., makers of telephones, 
Further hearing was 
set for February 16. 


. 
Hotels Claim Loss on 
Guests’ Telephone Service 


mission and Court Activities 


J. McCloskey, Jr., pany’s failure to allow the hotels com- 
missions on local and long distance 
calls, as is done in such up-state cities 
as Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo and Bing- 
hamton. 

¥ Edward L. Blackman, counsel for the 
New York Telephone Co., notified Com- 
missioner Van Namee that it would re- 
sist any effort to reduce any of the 


own equipment to telephone lines, the Nine of New York City’s 14 large specific rates charged hotels for 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission hotels are furnishing telephone service _ service. 
was told February 4. to guests at a substantial loss because The hearing was adjourned until 


The effects of such permission were 
outlined by Harry B. Charlesworth and 
Harold 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
at a hearing in Philadelphia. 

The commission on the previous day counsel for the 
was told that to order attachment of New York. 
private equipment to the telephone com- 


Osborne, 


pany lines would violate the due proc- at 2 public hearing before Commission- 


ess clause of the U. S. Constitution. 
Benjamin O. Frick, counsel for the Bell 
Telephone of Pennsylvania, presented 
argument against such an order. 
Intervenors are McCloskey & Co., 


of high charges imposed by the New 
York Telephone Co. for equipment and perts to study cost schedules 
engineers of the the rental of facilities, the New York 
Public Service Commission was _ told 
February 2 by Charles G. Campbell, 
Hotel Association of 


Mr. Campbell’s declaration was made 


er George R. Van Namee, presiding in 
proceedings to investigate the telephone 
company’s charges to hotels. 
in causing hotel losses from telephone 
service, Mr. Campbell said, is the com- 


April 6 to permit the company’s ex- 
submit- 
ted by the hotel group to back its as- 
sertion that the rates are excessive. 


vv 
Funds Approved for 
Ohio Bell Case Fight 


Action by the finance sub-commit- 
tee of the Ohio Senate in approving an 
appropriation of $25,000 for the at- 
torney general’s office to continue the 
fight of the 14-year-old Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. state-wide rate case, which 
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The MASTER Ringing Converter 
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CONTINUOUS 
TROUBLE-FREE 
SERVICE 


cw 


NO VIBRATING 
CONTACTS 


ow 


30 DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL 


Output 20 oe = mr ow 
° tes on 110 Volts A.C. 
ea PRICE $45.00 


Equipt with Pulsator for 
$55.00 
(For loads 40/50 watts, write for information about Model "'C."') 


Biased Ringing..... 
LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and sale 
in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic Electric Sales 
Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 











She Latest Book! 


“Inductive Coordination of Electric 
Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
Vv. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
VIII. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low Frequency Induction. 
XIV. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 8604 
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invelves refunds to subscribers of ap- 
pr imately $12,000,000 raises hope for 
an carly settlement. 

While ‘the office 
had originally asked an appropriation 
of $100,000 for this purpose, it was the 


attorney-general’s 


belief of the sub-committee members 
that $25,000 would be of sufficient pro- 
portions to afford the state a weapon 
that might assist in bringing about an 
agreement on a settlement figure with 
the company. 

Charles F. Schaber, chairman of the 
Ohio Public 
before the 


Utilities Commission, in 
appearing sub-committee, 
stated there were no legal grounds upon 
which the commission could issue an 
order based upon an agreed settlement 
figure which the attorney-general’s office 
and the telephone company might ap- 
prove. 

Further, he said, if they can agree 
upon property valuations, the commis- 
sion can go ahead and dispose of the 
case within a few months. Otherwise, 
if there is no agreement, the commis- 
sion would be obliged to start all over 
again, and if its decision goes into the 
courts again, it will be from one to 
three years before final disposition is 
made of the case. 

vv 
Oregon Supreme Court 


Upholds Rate Cut Denial 


The Oregon Supreme Court on Feb- 
ruary 1 affirmed a decree of the Mult- 
nomah Circuit Court setting 
aside an order of ex-State Utilities 
Commissioner Charles M. Thomas re- 
ducing the rates of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. approximately 


County 


$314,000, based on its 1933 business. 

The opinion was written by Justice 
George Rossman and was concurred in 
by all other members of the supreme 
court. 

The lower court, in a decree signed 
Robert Tucker, James T. 
3rand and Hall S. Lusk, held that the 
rate reduction was discriminatory and 
confiscatory and in violation of the 14th 
amendment to the federal constitution. 

Investigation of the company’s rates 
was launched in March, 1931, and the 
order directing the rate reduction was 
released October 11, 1934. 

The lower court decision, permanent- 
ly enjoining the public utilities com- 
missioner from enforcing the order, 
was handed down March 19, 1936. 


The public utilities commissioner ar- 


by Judges 


gued that the company was making a 
profit in 1933 of 7.25 per cent on a fair 
value of $15,900,000 on its exchange 
properties and $4,925,000 on its intra- 
State toll properties. The company al- 
leged that its profit was only 2.30 per 
cent on a $24,193,001 valuation. 

The cireuit court found that on De- 
cember 31, 1933, the fair value of the 
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company’s Oregon local exchange prop- 
erty, used and useful for public serv- 
ice, was $20,790,000, and that its prop- 
erty devoted to intrastate toll business 
was fairly worth $5,481,000. Other 
properties brought the total valuation 
to $31,500,000. 

The Supreme Court directed: 

“That the valuation of the telephone 
company, as of December 31, 1933, be 
fixed at $31,500,000. 

That all sums paid to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. ($95,000 in 
1933) be disallowed. 

That the price increase to the West- 
ern Electric Co. be disallowed. 

Reduction in depreciation rate from 
4.51 per cent to 3.995 per cent and 
placing in effect a new depreciation rate 
cf 3.795 per cent.” 

“Without analyzing the evidence in 
full, it will be observed that several 
methods of determining value indicate 
that the circuit 
the entire plant devoted to telephone 
service was fairly worth $31,500,000 is 


eourt’s finding that 


well substantiated by proof,’ Justice 
tossman wrote. 

The litigation, which originated un- 
der Commissioner Thomas’ administra- 
tion, was carried on by his successors, 
Frank McColloch and N. G. Wallace. 
Mr. Wallace is now serving as state 
utility commissioner. 

. me, 
Wisconsin Bell Appeals 


Tax Shift Order 

The Wisconsin Telephone Co. filed 
suit in Dane County Circuit 
Madison, February 3, appealing from 
orders of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission refusing the company au- 
thority to shift about $501,000 of 1937 
social security taxes on to the com- 
pany’s 300,000 customers in 95 Wiscon- 


Court, 


sin communities. 

The commission, early in December, 
affirmed its order of August 17 denying 
application of the company to increase 
its local exchange rate 4.4 per cent to 
recover $501,000 of taxes levied by the 
1937 legislature on exchange operations. 

The taxes were used to pay old-age 
pensions and other social securities ex- 
penses of counties through state aids. 


vv 

Upholds Right to Remove 
Unlawfully Used Telephone 

The Michigan Supreme Court af- 
firmed a judgment of the trial court 
directing a verdict for the defendant 
in the case of Couvelis et al. vs. the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. The suit 
was brought in an effort to recover the 
statutory penalty for the failure of 
the defendant to furnish flat rate tele- 
phone service, the company having re- 
moved the instrument because the 
plaintiff permitted the public to make 


GRAY 
PAY STATIONS 


ARE PROVING THEIR EFFECTIVENESS 
IN HUNDREDS OF COMPANIES 


Potential business exists for 
every telephone company in 
almost any public place... 
hotel lobbies, drug stores, 
cigar stores, restaurants or 
in any one of a dozen other 
public places common in 
every town and city in the 
United States. All that is 
needed to obtain this extra 
business is a Gray Telephone 
Pay Station mounted in full 
view of the passing public. 





There is a Gray Telephone 
Pay Station to meet the re- 
quirements of your company 
and locality. 


GRAY TETEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago 


LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
CO., Rochester 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 
NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vanconver 
Or any other telephone supply house 
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gercral use of the instrument, con- 
tra vy to the company’s rules and regu- 
lati ons. 
‘ court held that the statute on 
which the suit was based, passed in 
188: and amended in 1909, was re- 
pex'ed by implication by the 1913 
sta'ute providing for regulation of 
telephone companies by the railroad 
commission. The penalty provision in 
the two acts was held inconsistent and 
incompatible. 


vv 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 24: Application filed by the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a telephone wire certificate re- 
questing authority to supplement exist- 
ing facilities between Chipley and Mari- 
anna, Fla. 

February 28: Hearing in Washing- 
ton before examiner on the application 
of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co., Poteau, Okla., for restoration of 
toll connections with its line at Fort 
Smith, Ark., by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 


California Railroad Commission 

January 26: Order issued directing 
the San Joaquin Associated Telephone 
Co. to establish uniform rates for its 
Fowler, Lindsay and Reedley ex- 
changes. 


Georgia Public Service Commission 


January 21: Jud P. Wilhoit, member 
yf commission, asked that the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. be re- 
quired to show cause why the extra 
charge on French telephones should not 
be reduced or eliminated. 

Handset telephones have carried an 
extra charge since 1927, when they 
were introduced, Mr. Wilhoit pointed 
out. At first the charge was 50 cents 
but this was reduced in 1933 to 15 
cents per month. 

The commission member asserted 
that if a subscriber had paid the extra 
charge on handset telephones since 1927, 
he would have paid out a total of $44.60 
as rental on an instrument which he 
said cost the company only $9.57. 

All states started out with the 50- 
cent extra charge. Most of them re- 
duced it drastically and 13 eliminated 
the charge in 1936. These states were 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Tennessee, Utah, Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Idaho, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and New Jer- 
sey. They classified the handset tele- 
phone as standard equipment now, Mr. 
Wilhoit said. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

February 8: Hearing in Springfield 
on application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to purchase 
from the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. certain telephone equipment. 

February 9: Hearing in Springfield 
on complaint of the city of Columbia, 
Monroe County, and the Commercial 
Club of Columbia, against the Farmers 
Fountain Telephone Co. and the Har- 
risonville Telephone Co. concerning re- 
establishment of physical connection for 
a continuous line of communications 
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The Suttlephone 


Stops complaints from Magneto Subscribers 


. . . because it is a self-contained complete telephone, weighs only 10!/, pounds, 
occupies desk space of only 6!/2 x 10!/4 inches, is a beautiful handset instrument, 
and does a perfect job of talking—this telephone fills the bill for the magneto 
subscriber who is complaining about the lack of common battery service. Just 
one reason why you should investigate the Suttlephone. See the Suttle Salesman 
Catalog No. 45, or write us. 


SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., LAWRENCEVILLE, ILL. 

















HEMINGRAY 
Gia 


INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes... interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 
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between these telephone companies, 
investigation of rates, charges, service 
and equipment in Columbia. 

Citation order entered citing the 
Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. to ap- 
pear before the commission to show 
cause why it has not complied with the 
order of the commission entered April 
29, 1937, and, further, to show cause 
why the case should not be referred to 
the attorney general of the state of Illi- 
nois for prosecution for failure to com- 
ply with order of commission. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

February 2: Hearing in Indianapolis 
on petition of the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to revise the 
rate schedule at Gas City. 

The new proposal, officials of the 
company stated, would eliminate the 
three lines in use now between Marion 
and Gas City. These would be replaced 
by cable. It is optional for customers 
in Gas City and Jonesboro to have their 
own service and a charge on Marion 
calls or the Marion calls without charge 
but necessitating a higher rate. 

E. E. Knipple, manager of the local 
telephone company, stated that the new 
plan was instigated by the numerous 
requests made in Gas City and Jones- 
boro. He also said that there would be 
no increase in Marion rates. 

March 15: Hearing in Indianapolis 
concerning telephone rates of the In- 
diana Bell company in South Bend. 
Maryland Public Service Commission 

January 25: The Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac Telephone Co. asked the commis- 
sion to ratify franchises given it by 
Friendsville and Accident in Garrett 
county. 

The towns, now without telephone 
service, gave the company permission 
to establish a central exchange in 
Friendsville to serve both communities. 

The company also asked the commis- 
sion to ratify renewals of franchises in 
Port Deposit, Annapolis and Bruns- 
wick. 

Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 

Commission 
_ February 3: Order issued approving 
joint application of the Backus Rural 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Pcles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, 
- C., Canada—Western Red Cedar 
Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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Telephone Co. to sell and A. E. Poland, 
to buy all the physical telephone prop- 
erties of the Backus Rural company. 

It was further ordered that Frank W. 
Ozier, owner of the Backus Rural Tele- 
phone Co., should file with the commis- 
sion the annual report for the years 
1936 and 1937. 

Missouri Public Service Commission 

February 1: Applications filed by the 
Western Light & Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to file a schedule of rates for 
telephone service at Adrian, Archie, 
Belton and Raymore. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 

January 31: Application filed by the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for 
authority to reduce charge of inside 
moves to $1.00. 

February 2: Application filed by the 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp. for au- 
thority to set up a 5 per cent deprecia- 
tion rate for 1938, alleging that under 
the 3.5 per cent rate in effect in 1937 
the company’s actual expenses for re- 
placements exceeded the allowance by 
$12,200. 

February 2: Complaint filed by Lee 
Wells, of Omaha, against Northwestern 
3ell Telephone Co., asking that it be 
ordered to cease and desist from using 
microphones on desks to check up on 
oral complaints made by subscribers. 

February 2: Complaint filed by Lee 
Wells, of Omaha, against Northwestern 
sell Telephone Co. alleging that $4 
service connection charge for business 
telephones is unreasonable and arbi- 
trary. 

February 2: Complaint filed by com- 
mittee of residents of Lakeview, Lin- 
coln suburb, alleging that Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is charging 
them for service on a base rate area 
plus 25 cents a half-mile, whereas in 
the city it is furnishing service to pa- 
trons located farther away from the 
main exchange than are their stations. 

February 5: Application filed by the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. of 
Avoca, a non-profit corporation, asking 
permission to reduce business rates 
from $1.25 to $1.05; city residence, 
from 90 to 70 cents and farm residence 
from 70 to 50 cents. 

February 5: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to reduce 
inside moves charge to $1.00, being in 
the nature of a reduction and found 
reasonable, granted as asked. 

New York Public Service Commission 

February 10: Rehearing in Albany 
before Examiner W. T. Wilkinson on 
petition of Cornwall Telephone Co. for 
authority to issue notes and of Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. for per- 
mission to purchase the notes. 

Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission 

February 16: Further hearing on 
petition of McCloskey & Co., Philadel- 
phia contractors, for order requiring 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania to 
connect its lines with the privately- 
owned system of the petitioner. Con- 
tinued to this date after hearings on 
February 3 and 4. 

West Virginia Public Service 
Commission 

January 24: United Telephone Co. 
of St. Mary’s authorized to discontinue 
its Rowlesburg exchange which serves 
13 subscribers of a population of 1,500. 








Answers to Traffic q 


Questions on Page 17 

1. Please refer to preface for 
answer. 

2. Say “All right, sir,” and 
ring the called number for 
another minute. If they still 
do not answer, say, “I am 
sorry. They do not answer.” 

3. Say “I will try it again.” 

4. Say “What is the number, 
please?” If the number is 

then given, acknowledge the 

order. If the number is not 

then given, say, “Shall I 

give you Information?” and 

proceed as requested. Where 
operators handle their own 
information calls they should 
say “I will look it up for 
you. One moment, please?” 

5. Say “Five cents for over- 

time, please?” 











Officials of the United company said 
they could no longer derive enough rev- 
enue from the town’s 13 subscribers to 
make service practical. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. notified the commission that 
it would furnish service there. It would 
install automatic equipment if the com- 
mission approved. The commission in- 
dictated it would issue a certificate of 
approval of the plan. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

January 21: Approval granted sale 
of the Caroline Telephone Co. in Sha- 
wano County to the Urban Telephone 
Co. for a purchase price of $40,000. 

The Urban company was granted a 
stock issue of $40,000 to finance the 
purchase. At the same time the com- 
pany was authorized to issue $70,000 
of first mortgage, 4 per cent bonds, ma- 
turing in 1957, to refinance outstanding 
issues. 

January 25: Hearing in Madison on 
complaint of several neighboring tele- 
phone companies that the Fremont 
Telephone Co. in Waupaca county has 
illegally extended its lines without com- 
mission authorization. 

February 4: Marshfield Telephone 
Exchange authorized to issue $50,000 
first mortgage bonds. Funds are to be 
used to pay debts incurred in making 
additions to and extensions of the plant 
of the company. 

February 8: Hearing in Whitehall 
upon application of the Community 
Telephone Co. which has applied for 
authority to raise its rates. The com- 
pany owns exchanges in Whitehall, 
Blair, Ettrick, Arcadia, Centerville, 
Osseo and Trempealeau and contend 
that lines in all of these exchanges will 
be effected by interference when the 
current for the REA is energized and 
that the company will have to condition 
a large portion of their system to elim- 
inate this anticipated interference at @ 
great expense. 

Most of the villages where the com- 
pany owns exchanges are protesting 
the raise in rates and commercial clubs 
appointed representatives to be present 
at the hearing to voice their opinions. 
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OBITUARY 


JOHN M. MITCHELL, general man- 
ager of the Central Iowa Telephone 
Co., with headquarters in Toledo, Iowa, 
died January 31 at his home in that 
city after an illness of two months. 
Mr. Mitchell, who was 54 years of age, 
had been associated with the Central 
Iowa company for 12 years and had 
been identified with the telephone in- 
dustry for some three decades. 

Born August 21, 1883, in Keokuk 
Mr. Mitchell’s early life was 
spent on a farm near Delta, Iowa. His 


county, 


education was acquired in a nearby 
school in Keokuk county. His first work 
telephone field was at Delta. 
Later he was employed by the What 
Cheer exchange. 

Mr. Mitchell started work in Tama 
August 1, 1907, for the Tama Tele- 
phone Co. as a lineman and assistant 


in the 


electrician. In December of the same 
year, he became electrician and trouble 
man. The following year, after com- 
pleting a course in telephony, he was 
made assistant manager of the com- 
pany. 

In 1912, Mr. Mitchell left the Tama 
Telephone Co., then owned by W. S. 
Gallagher, and with his brother, Ed- 
ward, operated a telephone and electric 
company in Hedrick and What Cheer. 
He returned to Tama in 1914 as mana- 
ger of the Tama Telephone Co., contin- 
uing in that capacity for four years. 

While Mr. Mitchell was in Tama he 
met Miss Estella Plumb, and their 
friendship culminated in their marriage 
March 4, 1918, at San Diego, Calif. 
The couple lived in South Dakota for 


ASALES ORGANIZATION EXCLUSIVELY 


TELEPHONE BLDG. KANSAS CIty, MO. 
CITIZENS TRUST BLDG. FT. WAYNE, IMD. 
135 S. SECOND ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





some time, then moved to Canada and 
remained there a year before returning 
to Tama to reside. 

On his return to Tama, Mr. Mitchell 
first was employed in the Tama office 
of the lowa Railway & Light Co. and 
later became a salesman for that com- 
pany. In 1926 he became commercial 
superintendent for the Central Iowa 
Telephone Co., a position he held two 
years, until he was named general man- 
ager of the company 10 years ago. 

Surviving him are his widow; three 
sisters, and two brothers. 

Loyalty to duty was one of Mr. 
Mitchell’s outstanding traits of char- 
acter. He was honest, capable and ef- 
ficient. The high qualities of his charac- 
ter caused him to be held in high es- 
teem by his employers, telephone users 
and his many friends. 

Mr. Mitchell was a director vu: the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion and had attended many meetings 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association of the United 
States. ¥ 

EDWARD LYLE, age 66, retired tax 
commissioner of the Southern Bell & 
Telegraph Co., died January 19 in At- 
lanta, Ga., after a long illness. Funeral 
services were held January 21 at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

Mr. Lyle was prominent in Atlanta 
business and social life for more than 
30 years. He retired two years ago. 

A native of Montgomery County, Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Lyle graduated from Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute and Colum- 
bia Law School. Later he was prose- 
cuting attorney of Roanoke and a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Senate. 

He first became affiliated with the 
Southern Bell company in Virginia, 
and from 1905 to 1907 served as its 
district manager in Montgomery, Ala. 
In 1907 he was transferred to Atlanta. 

Surviving are his widow, the former 
Miss Fannie Matthews, of Montgom- 
ery; a son, John N. Lyle; a daughter, 
Miss Frances M. Lyle, all of Atlanta; a 
brother, Charles Lyle, of Memphis, and 
two nieces. 








TELEPHONY ADVERTISERS 


will give you service 
which will be pleasing 
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W. C. Pitfield & Co., Incorporated 
Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


& 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 

Inquiries invited 





JOHN C. LARKIN & COMPANY 


Consulting 
Accountants and Engineers 
Specializing in a Professional Service to 
Telephone Utilities Covering the Field of 
Accounting and Engineering 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Syracuse, New York 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 





Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 





COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Account. 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 
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NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 
Schauer Machine Co. 
2060-2068 Reading Road 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


ig 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 











B acess MNS {BATTERY 


Burgess Battery Co., Freeport, Ill. 








